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@he Sonth African Outlook 


I declare before you all that my whole life, whether 
it be long or short, shall be devoted to your service 
and the service of our great imperial family to 
which we all belong .... God help me to make good 
my vow, and God bless all of you who are willing to 
share in it. 

Queen Elizabeth II on her 21st birthday. 
* * * 


* 


God save the Queen. 

We are all of us aware of the particularly radiant promise 
with which the reign of our new sovereign opens. ‘This is 
more than mere dutiful sentiment ; it is something which 
appears to have impressed the most detached observers of 
our scene. Sentiment helps, of course. As the new 
Queen’s subjects we have within us a strong feeling that 
behind us in our history is some very reassuring experi- 
ence with the name Elizabeth, alike four hundred years 
ago as in quite recent times. And the appeal to the most 
chivalrous loyalty of which we are capable, presented by 
our sight of the young princess, wife, and mother, whom 
we feel we know so well, called thus swiftly and dramatic- 
cally to immense responsibilities, is, inevitably, very great 
indeed. But there is more than impulsive and genuine 
sentiment inviting us to see in her accession a shining 
of pure light in a sombre hour ofour history. There are 
many eloquent facts. We know the setting of self-giving 
loyalty to duty in which she was reared, and how readily 
she accepts it. We have been privileged to see very clear- 
ly how from the day of her father’s unexpected accession 


when the probability of the throne began to loom up in 
front of the child, her education, her training, the whole 
exacting regimen of her life, were directed towards equip- 
ping her for it. We know, moreover, her intelligent 
response to it all, her charm, her seriousness, her credo of 
service as the authentic mark of royalty, and we cannot 
think that any sovereign in our long story was ever better 
fitted for the task of queenship. But beyond all this there 
is more yet, much more—the crucial gift that matters 
above all human gifts and gives them all the quality and 
the temper which alone can ensure high achievement. We 
know, with hearts unfeignedly thankful, that she acknow- 
ledges God and knows Him and has her trust in Him. 
And since this is most truly so, we shall not doubt for the 
future ; we shall rather echo the psalmist :—- 
“Honour and majesty dost thou lay upon her : 

‘Thou settest her to be blessings for ever. 

For the queen trusteth in the Lord. 

And through the loving-kindness of the Most High 

she shall not be moved.” 

We salute her,then, with humble duty, with affectionate 
and expectant loyalty remembering that when she was 
among us and, on the day when she became her own mis- 
tress, put herself under a vow of service, while praying 
that God might help her to make good her vow, she pray- 
ed also for ‘‘ all of you who are willing to share in tt.” 

* * * * 
Who pays for Native Services ? 

It is commonly accepted amongst the Europeans in 
South Africa as beyond question that the contribution of 
the African people to the national revenue is very far below 
what is required to meet the cost of administration and the 
various other services carried on in their behalf; and that, 
consequently, the Europeans are footing a great part of the 
bill. Impressive figures are often produced in support of 
this. But so careful a student of the economic foundations 
of South African life as Mr. F. A. W. Lucas, (whom many 
people are glad to see back in the political arena again 
after some years on the Transvaal Bench), is not impressed. 
He believes that, in any case, it is quite impossible to arrive 
at any reliably precise estimate of the direct and indirect 
contributions of the African, but points out that, if various 
generally unrecognised factors are taken into the account, 
the return which he makes fot the services provided by the 
state is undoubtedly full and adequate. 
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Mr. Lucas argues that if any section of the population 
is not normally paid enough for it to be able to provide 
itself with the ordinary necessities of life, so that these have 
to be supplied from public funds, it is in reality not the 
public (money) which is doing it, but rather (the moncy of) 
that group, for it is money which ought to have been paid 
to the members of that group in wages if they had been 
getting a square'deal. Illustrating this point in terms of 
Native housing, it appears that the European ratepayer 
cannot in the last analysis fairly claim that he is bearing the 
burden of sub-cconomic housing schemes, so long as his 
group bars the Native from becoming qualified to earn a 
skilled man’s wages, or fai!s (does not) for any reason to 
pay enough for him to be able to afford an economic rent. 

As regards mining revenue Mr. Lucas points out that it 
is all the jocnt product of the skill of the European and the 
labour of the African : it is not correct to reckon it as Euro- 
pean money only. Even in regard to European-owned 
land a similar consideration applies: its value has been 
raised to what it is by the availability of low-priced Native 
labour, and that value feeds the state revenues through 
income tax and other duties, to which indirectly the African 
has made a sizable contribution. 

There is a call in all this for further study and for a 
scientific review of one of our most popular and mischiev- 
ous fallacies. 

Increased authority for Non-European Pojice. 

The.recent announcement by the Minister of Justice 
that it is intended to increase the authority and responsi- 
bilities of the Non-European Police in the larger Native 
townships along the Witwatersrand is as important as it is 
welcome. Police duties in these areas are to be in their 
hands with the minimum of white supervision, and with 
help readily available in times of special emergency. It is 
surprising that this advance has taken such a long time to 
come, for experience has proved that trained Africans can 
do this sort of work very well, and it is so obviously the 
answer to some of the chief difficulties which the Police 
command is facing. ‘There is, for instance, the very bitter 
feeling which prevails between the African people and the 
European police. ‘The fault is by no means all on one 
side, but the mischief has been accentuated often enough 
by the unsympathetic and arrogant ways of many of the 
police, especially the more ignorant rank and file. It is so 
bad at present as to be beyond any remedy other than this 
which is now being tried and which amounts to the with- 
drawa: of European police from the Native townships and 
the enlargement of the authority of the African constables, 
Only they can hope to be given a chance by the embittered 
African public to win for the police the standing they 
should have as the friends and protectors of the people. 
They will be facing an unenviable task, but they are likely 
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to have the essential gifts of understanding, patience, and 
faithfulness to duty. A valuable by-product of the new 
policy will be that a considerable number of European 
police should be released for service elsewhere, and so 
mitigate in some measure the present very serious difficul- 
ties of under-staffing. 
* * * * 

Wiser Thoughts. 

The Minister of Justice is to be congratulated on the 
amendments which he has tabled to the Criminal Sentence 
Amendment Bill in response to vigorous criticism from 
various quarters of some of its less pleasant provisions. 
Many people will be of the opinion that he should have 
gone a great deal further, but it has to be remembered that 
the Minister is the sort of man who, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, can introduce a bill providing for the 
compulsory flogging of all persons convicted of robbery, 
rape or attempted rape, common assault or house-break- 
ing, and leaving no/ discretion at all to the courts in the 
matter. He is, moreover, a man who, according to the 
Volksblad, can arrive at the Bloemfontein airport for a 
journey to Cape Town, carrying a cat in his hand, (not the 
kind with nine lives, but the one with nine tails), and can 
inform an enquiring audience that he wants to show the 
people in Cape ‘Town what a cat looks like. ‘“‘ The cat 
was a small, short one,.” the paper reported, ‘‘ with the 
knots and all; the sort that people used on their farms in 
the days of the Republics to whip their Natives them- 
selves,” 

It may well be that further modifications will follow 
before the measure finally emerges from Parliament, for 
even in its modified form it is no credit to us, nor is there 
any guarantee that it will prove the deterrent to violent 
crime that it is intended to be. The whole question of 
corporal punishment of this type has been the subject of a 
great amount of careful research in many lands, and it is 
agreed that the number of cases in which lashes are ¢ ffec- 
tive is very limited indeed, and that, on the balance, the 
mischief done far outweighs any good accomplished. 
Wholesale enforcement of whipping, therefore, is so un- 
scientific as to be plain silly ; while at the same time it is an 
intolerable interference with the discretion of the courts, 
which are told, in effect, that they are not to be trusted in 
the matter. ‘A court,’ comments one of our most 
experienced judges, ‘‘ which fails to exercise its discretion, 
and which ignores the merits of the case in arriving at its 
judgement, is inconceivable. Such a court is not, and 
cannot be, a court of justice.” 

* * * * 
Of Importance for Freedom. 

It is clear that the country is reacting against the mis- 
chievous practice which permits ministers and officials to 
an increasing extent to govern us by means of regulations 
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framed in their offices and having the force of law. Par- 
liament has sensed the danger to its authority and a select 
committee has unanimously recommended that some body 
should be established by it to scrutinise all such regulations 
and restore proper parliamentary control over all such 
delegated legislation. And a few weeks ago strong 
support for this was forthcoming in the form of a very 
influential deputation which discussed the matter with the 
Prime Minister. Dr. Malan could not fail to appreciate 
its representative and entirely non-party character: the 
organisations behind it were the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce, the Association of Union Law Societies, the 
Association of Trust Companies in the Union of South 
Africa, and the Association of Building Societies of South 
Africa. The list could hardly be more significant ; these 
are strategic organisations in the life of the Union. In 
response to the representations made to him the Prime 
Minister undertook that the matter should receive consid- 
eration by the Cabinet without delay, and that, if the 
recommendation of the select committee was found 
acceptable, it should be entrusted to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Rules and Orders to work out the details. It is 
most important for right and acceptable government that 
some such control of a growing mischief should be provid- 


ed. 


* * * * 


Dr. Gale’s new Task. 

After more than five years as Secretary for Public Health 
for the Union Dr. George Gale has resigned from the 
public service and accepted the position of Dean of the 
new Medical School for Non-Europeans under the auspices 
of the University of Natal. We should like to congratu- 
late him on his new appointment which will offer him 
admirable scope for his gifts and experience. Out of his 
successful years in charge of the Presbyterian Mission 
Hospital at Tugela Ferry he must have gathered much 
valuable first-hand knowledge of the medical needs of 
Africans in a primitive rural setting ; while his years as a 
medical officer in Benoni will have enabled him to become 
conversant with their requirements in rural conditions. 
He is well equipped, therefore, to guide the embryo doctors 
for he knows the conditions and problems awaiting them 
on the completion of their training. Moreover, he was 

born among the Zulus and has used their language from 
infancy, with all that that means for getting into their 
minds. Academically he is a man of the first grade and 
may be relied on to guide the new medical school through 
its early years and to secure in it a standard at least as high 
as that of other such schools in Africa. He has held high 
office in his profession, but now at the age of fifty-one he is 
entering on what we believe will be his greatest task. 


* * * * 
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The latent Goodwill. 

From time to time something happens which cuts right 
across our supposedly inveterate animosities and gives a 
hint of the great resources of kindness and generosity 
which are beneath the surface all the time. The case of 
Patrick Mokhobo is a recent example of this. Here is an 
orphan boy who has liyed with an uncle in Potchefstroom 
and shared a room with seven others. In spite of all the 
obvious difficulties, which would have frustrated most 
boys, at the age of eighteen he gets a first class in the Joint 
Matriculation Board’s examination with distinction in 
zoology, and aspires to become a doctor. His resources 
are nil, but as soon as his story appears in the press a 
variety of offers of help are forthcoming. Various Johar- 
nesburg doctors offer to contribute in order to make the 
expensive medical course possible for him ; a business man, 
who already has one African protege in the fifth year of the 
medical course, offers to be his sponsor ; a Potchefstroom 
citizen asserts that his claim to support the lad is prior and 
stronger than any other.... And so the latent kindness 
is readily stirred, and the door of opportunity is opened to 
another talented youngster. 

* * * * 
The Impasse over Central African Federation. 

It is clear that serious anxiety prevails in all responsible 
quarters over the plan for a federation of the three Central 
African territories under the British crown—Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. ‘The idea 
of partnership between the various races, on which alone any 
form of closer union could be based, is persistently reject- 
ed by the African peoples concerned, so that at the present 
time the only possible alternatives appear to be either to 
leave things just as they are for a further period, or to forec 
some form of federation upon reluctant Africans, with the 
not very strong hope that time and experience of fair treat- 
ment under the new regime may break down their opposition. 

Into this situation has come Sir Stewart Gore Brown 
with a strong plea that the hitherto scorned solution of 
partition should be given serious consideration. He sug- 
gests one European and two African states, each with its 
own government. He admits that partition is an unpopular 
idea and has found no favour with White or Black, while 
official circles will have no truck with it, but he believes 
that a third way must be found, and that geographically, 
at any rate, this would not be too difficult. His European 
state would consist of Southern Rhodesia with the farming 
area lying along both sides of the railway northwards 
through Lusaka and Ndola to the Belgian border, including, 
of course, the Copper Belt. Then the great Native Trust 
Lands in what was formerly North-Eastern Rhodesia would 
be joined with Nyasaland to form the one African state, 
while Barotseland and the North-Western Trust Lands 
would constitute the other. 
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The Native Education Commission Report 


SOME FEATURES 


"THE Report of the Commission on Native Education, 
1949-1951 was laid on the table of the House of 
Assembly on Monday, 11th February. ‘The first publicity 
being given through Parliament was probably more 
appropriate than was intended : the Report is a politicians’ 
and not an educationists’ document. It smacks of apart- 
heid, of the Nationalist brand, from beginning to end. 

It is a document of 233 large double-columned pages, 
and is signed by all eight members of the Commission. 
Professor A. H. Murray, however, adds “‘ dissentient 
remarks relative to certain paragraphs of the Report.” 
These remarks occupy no fewer than sixteen pages. It 
must not be thought, however, that Professor Murray is 
greatly at variance with his colleagucs on the main issues, 
and he is certainly not more liberal. 


RADICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The recommendations of the report are acknowledged 
by the Commission to be radical. It is claimed that it is 
only by resort to radical measures that an effective reform 
of the Bantu school system can be achieved. The Com- 
mission seems, perhaps uneasily, conscious of its political 
role, for it declares that it is aware that its recommenda- 
tions are of a far-reaching nature and perhaps exceed the 
limits usually prescribed for an education commission. It 
considers circumstances to be exceptional, however, and 
therefore feels at liberty to propose extraordinary steps for 
the improvement of Bantu education. 

The Report is divided into three parts :—- 

I, ‘The Bantu and the present system of education ; 
II. Critical appraisal of the present system of Bantu 
education. 

III. Proposals and recommendations. 

The first section of the Report is an account of the devel- 
opment of Bantu education and of the existing systems in 
the four Provinces of the Union. It is not unfair to say, 
however, that even in this section the Commission secks to 
lay the foundation for its own forthcoming recommenda- 
tions concerning Bantu education. This is notably seen 
in the selection of material from past surveys of Bantu 
education and other documents. 


POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
WEDDED 
The main recommendations of the Commission aim at 
the separation of Bantu education from the education of 
Europeans and other races in the country. For this and 
other reasons it is proposed to take Bantu education away 
from the Provincial Councils and from the missionary and 
church bodies, although these latter have borne the chief 


burden of its provision. The word ‘apartheid ”’ is care- 
fully avoided in the report, though Mr. Nel does use it ina 
footnote, but, as we have indicated, the whole tendency is 
towards supporting the apartheid measures of the present 
Government. It is significant that when the report was 
published the House of Assembly was debating day after 
day the Bantu Authorities Bill. One of the main recom- 
mendations of the Report is that in carrying out the educa- 
tional plan set forth Bantu Regional and Local Authorities 
should be created. 

The close connection between educational and political 
policies is revealed in the words: “‘ Before a satisfactory 
plan for Bantu education can be formulated there must be 
a plan for Bantu development, which makes due allowance 
for all matters which are bound up with this development 
and emanate thercfrom. Education is but one of a number 
of important social agencies which must all play their 
particular parts. The educationist cannot, therefore, 
envisage his particular role until he has a clear conception 
of ail the implications of the plan for development as a 


whole. Such a plan of development should comply with 
the following :— 
“(i) It should be detailed and worked out in terms of 


annua! expenditure over a number of years. 
“ (ii) It should be comprehensive and cover all phases 
of Bantu life in South Africa.” 


BANTU EDUCATION SEPARATE 


It is in keeping with the Commission’s general position 
that the declaration is made that ‘‘ Bantu education does 
have a separate existence just as, for example, French 
education, Chinese education or even European education 
in South Africa, because it exists and can function only in 
and for a particular social setting, namely, Bantu society.” 
In the same vein is the statement : ‘‘ Your Commission 
feels that when planning handwork in Bantu schools it 
should be borne in mind that most of the Bantu women 
become agriculturists and that a large number of the men 
make a living as tailors in location and rural shops. It is 
therefore strongly recommended that both sexes should 
receive training in gardening and needlework. Needle- 
work for boys should play an important part, especially in 
those schools where, owing to climatic or topographical 
difficulties, opportunities for gardening are limited.”’ (Par. 
933). 


A DIVISION OF BANTU AFFAIRS 


The Commission declares that the transfer of Native 
education to a Union Department of Education or the 
reform of the present Union Advisory Board of Native 
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Education weuld not meet the needs of the situation. 
These would be only half-measures. Something more 
comprehensive is needed. It is therefore proposed 
to set up an autonomous Division of Bantu Affairs. The 
executive officer of this body would be a Secretary for 
Bantu Affairs. Directly under him would be the Bantu 
Development Authority, for planning and financing Bantu 
development, and under this Authority a Bantu Research 
Organisation, responsible for budget, research, information, 
publications and public relations. Under the Secretary 
for Bantu Affairs also would be three Directors: one 
responsible for the Department of Bantu education, which 
would attend to all types of education, and the training of 
Bantu officials ; another for a department of Bantu 'T’ech- 
nical services (which would include agricuiture, forestry, 
veterinary services, engineering and public works, economy 
and marketing, credit and co-operative societies, settle- 
ments and health) ; and a third for the control of Bantu 
administration, including justice, taxes, labour and welfare. 
The relation of this Division of Bantu Affairs to the present 
Native Affairs Department is vague: probably they are 
synonymous, or rather the new will supplant the old and 
have wider powers. 


REGIONAL AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


As already indicated, it is also provided that Bantu 
Regional and Local Authorities be set up. In the Regional 
Authority an officer similar to the present Chief Native 
“Commissioner (or is it the identical cfhicer ?) would play a 
prominent part, with the addition that education would be 
one of his main concerns. In the Local Authority the 
District Commissioner would act as the chief executive 
officer, even though the Circuit Inspector of Schools, who 
is a trained educationist, is a member of the Authority. 

It is recommended that the conduct of the schools shall 
gradually pass into the hands of these Bantu Regional and 
Local Authorities, who will be entrusted with the admini- 
stration of such types of education as may from time to 
time be delegated to them by the Bantu Education Depart- 
ment. 

The Commission emphasises that it envisages a process 
spread over a period of time in which the Bantu Develop- 
ment Plan would crystallize ; Local Authorities would be 
inaugurated; the plan for Bantu education would be 
evolved ; and the necessary steps would be taken in the 
order calculated to give the most satisfactory results. It 
is recommended that areas, including from fifty to a 
hundred schools, as circumstances may require, should be 
marked off and that for each unit an Area Authority be 
established to care for Bantu interests in general and 
Bantu education in particular. 

It is admitted that the Local Authorities, especially in 
the initial stages, may not possess the requisite professional 
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knowledge of schools to administer these effectively, so it 
is proposed that they be assisted by an Education Com- 
mittee, consisting of members drawn from the Bantu Locel 
Authority and representatives (or advisers) of religious 
bodies, and the Inspector of Schools. It would therefore 
appear that the former church managers, having becn 
bowed out by the front door, are to be brought in by the 
back, for a time ! 


BANTU FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

The process of taking over the schools should be a 
gradual one and would depend, we are told, on the local 
authority satisfying the Department of Education of its 
ability to raise its share of the necessary funds, to adminis- 
ter the schools in an efficient manner and to secure the 
support of the inhabitants cf the arca concerned (‘cash, 
competence and consent ’”’.) 

An important feature of the scheme is that the bodies 
sct up will be expected to make proper provision for 
teachers’ salaries, pension scheme, leave privileges etc. ; 
for expenditure in connection with the erection and main- 
tenance of buildings and the delivery of supplies, out of 
the money Bantu Authorities collect by way of taxation or 
from funds voted by the Treasury. ‘The Commission 
states plainly that it does not hold the view that the Bantu 
should be solely responsible for the financing of their edu- 
cation but it does feel that the Bantu should play a direct 
part in the finding of a certain proportion of the funds 
used for that purpose. In this connection the Commis- 
sion declares that expert opinion seems unanimous that a 
very great improvement in the economic position of the 
Bantu could be effected if they worked harder and with 
greater skill and understanding on their own behalf. There 
are significant references to teachers’ salaries not being 
correlated with those of other trained workers, and to the 
need for education to pave the way for a graduated system 
of taxation. ° 

BANTU PERSONNEL 

It is one of the primary purposes of the new plan to 
bring into Bantu education more Bantu personnel. The 
Commission stresses the importance of giving the 
Bantu a real share in the responsibility for their education. 
It points out that of 420 teachers in Training Institutions 
only 143 are Bantu, 70 of whom are unmatriculated. It 
holds that insufficient use of Bantu teachers is being made 
in such schools. ‘The Commission proposes to employ 
Bantu sub-inspectors, for the inspection of the lower 
primary schools. Higher primary schools and high 
schools would be inspected by European inspectors, with 
the aid of Bantu sub-inspectors. 


THE CHURCHES BOWED OUT 
Some of the statements of the Commission are very 
forthright. In defending its recommendations it says : 


“For Church control and provincial administration, which 
characterises the present system, we substitute in the new 
educational plan the Bantu community, organized in 
smaller and larger units, and a Division of Bantu Affairs 
with its professional Department of Bantu Education. 
We make this recommendation in the firm belief that by so 
doing we can raise the school to a mighty instrument, not 
for the one-sided development of a small minority of 
isolated individuals but for the general development of the 
Bantu community as such.” And after contending that 
the advantages of control by a Division of Bantu Affairs 
weigh much more heavily than the provincial interests 
which, it is alleged, would be injured by the change sug- 
gested, the Commission states: “‘ As far as the relation 
of the religious bodies to Bantu education is concerned the 
matter is quite different. It is a known fact—and grateful 
mention has been made of it in this Report—that religious 
bodies have diligently acted as guardians of the Bantu. 
But this guardianship now hampers the balanced develop- 
ment of the Bantu community and for that reason the 
guardian should stand aside if he desires to fulfil his 
mission.” On which, no doubt, some cynics will say, 
“The Churches having said ‘No’ to apartheid doctrine 
are warned to get out of the way.” 

In fairness, however, it should be stated that the con- 
cession is made that where religious bodies, performing 
satisfactory school work, are not prepared to transfer their 
schools they will not be compelled to do so but they will 
not be entitled to claim full State-aid. Such schools will, 
however, be permitted to apply for a subsidy through the 
Local or Regional Authority under whose supervision 
they fall. We feel that there may be much, or there may 
be little, for the religious bodies in such an arrangement. 


SCHOOL ORGANISATION 


In connection with school organisation it is recom- 
mended that there should be instituted the following types 
of schools : 

(i) A lower primary school with a four year course. 

(ii) A higher primary school with a four year course. 

(iii) Secondary and Technical schools with courses 

lasting four or five years. 

(iv) Post-matriculation and university education. 

The Commission envisages Bantu students qualifying 
for entrance to the university in the usual way, through the 
obtaining of the Matriculation Certificate or Senior Certi- 
The 
Commission also envisages the eventual founding of a 
Bantu university, though it is said that future develop- 
ment of university education must largely depend on the 
Development Plan and the employment possibilities which 
evolve from it. One wonders what lies behind the slight- 
ing references to Fort Hare; “It is not sufficiently 


ficate with matriculation exemption, as at present. 
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realized that Bantu University education to-day consists 

fundamentally of tutorial classes in preparation for the 

examinations for the University of South Africa. To 

speak of a Bantu University at Fort Hare is still premature 

for an institution which lacks adequate research facilities — 
and also a number of Bantu professors with sufficient stand- 

ing in the world of learning can hardly be reckoned as a 

Bantu university.” 


PLANS FOR EXPANSION 


4 


The plan of the Commission provides for the following 


by 1959: 

(a) roughly a doubling of the number of lower and 

higher primary pupils ; 

(b) a doubling of the number of secondary pupils ; 

(c) an increase of two and a half times the number of 

student teachers ; 

(d) a similar increase in the number of pupils for tech- 

nical industrial training. 

The Commission states that in 1949 there were in attend- 
ance at all classes of Bantu schools 767,170 pupils. It 
estimates that by its plan the total will have risen in1959 
to 1,391,000. In 1949 there was spent on Bantu education 
£4,945,758, taking the T'reasury figure alone, and with no 
reference to the amounts contributed by local Bantu com- 
munities and the religious bodies. ‘The Commission 
estimates that the sum spent in 1959 will amount to 
£9,961,400. The responsibility for financing education 
must be shared by the State and the Bantu Local Authori« 
ties or communities, and in this connection the Commis- 
sion declares: “‘ As the development plans take effect it 
is expected that Bantu Local Authorities will be able to 
shoulder a proporticnately heavier share. In the earlier 
stages, however, the share of the State will be heavier and 
must be regarded as an investment or ‘ pump-priming’ 
device.” It is noteworthy that on the morrow of the 
Report's appearance, the Finance Minister declared that 
the figure of the sum to be demanded for defence in the 
next Budget will be a staggering one. How much will be 
available in the near future for the “ pump-priming ” of 
Bantu development or education is a moot point. 


MOTHER-TONGUE MEDIUM 
An important recommendation of the Commission is 
that the mother tongue as medium of instruction be 
extended. It has long been the custom in mission schools 
to educate the Bantu through the mother tongue in the 


early standards of the primary school, but in the uppcr 
standards to use, as far as possible, one of the official 
languages, Afrikaans or English, in growing measure. 
While the Commission recognises the importance of the 


Bantu knowing the official languages, it recommends that 


the use of the mother tongue be progressively extended to 
the upper standards and also into the secondary schools, 
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At the same time the Commission advocates that the offi- 
cial languages be taught even in the primary schools, and 
“this should be done in such a way that the Bantu child 
will be able to find his way in European communities, to 
follow oral or written instructions ; and to carry on a 
simple conversation with Europeans about his work and 
other subjects of common interest,’’ 

‘There are many other features of this Report on which 
we might dwell, from the section with the droll heading, 
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“The Training of Policemen and Nurses ’’ to the import- 
ant recommendation regarding a Bureau for Literature. 
But the coming months will find the Report being dis- 
cussed in all parts of the country, and the Ouélook will 
have other comments to make. Meantime, we suggest 
that our readers, either singly or collectively, should 
possess themselves of a copy, even though the price be 
sixteen shillings and sixpence. 


The Late King George VI 


OR fifteen hundred years there has been a succession 
of kings and queens in Britain. It is the oldest 
national institution of the British people. About a century 
ago men had become somewhat tired of it, for the character 
of one or two monarchs did nct inspire confidence. But 
the situation was righted by the long and impressive life of 
Queen Victoria. As we know, she reigned for over sixty 
years, a woman of dignity and goodness. 


Since our century began thrones have been falling all 
over the world. Republics have taken their place. But 
the monarchy is dearer to the heart of the people of Britain 
and the Commonwealth and more firmly established tc - 
‘day than in the fifteen centuries of Britain’s history. For 
the lustre that has been added to the monarchy we have to 
thank in large measure King George the Fifth and his son 
whose memory the world reveres. Both these men crept 
into the heart of the people and won their complete confi- 
dence. 


King George VI came to the throne ere the storm con- 
nected with the abdication had died down. His was a 
difficult role to fill, for he lacked the glamour of his elder 
brother, Edward VIII. But as time passed his people 
came to realise that this quiet man, shy and suffering from 
a handicap of speech, had qualities of courage, sympathy, 
devotion to duty, goodness and devoutness that fitted the 
position he had been called in the providence of God to 


fill. 
HIS KINGLY STATE 


The King was conscious of the greatness of his position. 
No thoughtful person would have taken liberties with him. 
But when one thinks of him it is not on his regal state that 
one dwells ; not on the symbols of power that encompassed 
him, or the stately palaces and the wealth that were his, 
nor on the millions that he ruled. Because, with the con- 
sciousness of his kingly condition, there companied a 
humanity that put people completely at their ease. He 
was dignified, but he was kindly; every inch a king, but 
possessing the common touch ; equal to the great occasions 
of state, but equally at home in quieter scenes. 


HIS COURAGE 


With his kingly state there was matched kingly courage. 
The reign of George VI was probably the most troubled 
reign of any British monarch. He came to the+throne in 
the midst of the gathering storm through Hitler’s assump- 
tion of power in Germany. Soon the great war burst 
upon the world, and after six years of terrible conflict 
there followed another six years of troubled peace. 
Through all the perils of war the King was undaunted. 
His own home of Buckingham Palace was more than once 
attacked from the air. 
mercy of God that saved him and the Queen from being 
blinded. But he would not leave that home in the heart 
of London. He was determined to share the perils with 
his people. And he and the Queen went out frequently 
to mingle with their subjects where danger and discomfort 
were greatest. 

His courage too was shown in the brave way he mastered 
his defect of speech. Many a man with his disability 
would have said, ‘“‘ I cannot make public speeches.”’ But 
he set himself to overcome his defects as far as possible. 
The same courage showed itself in his last illness. ‘Those 
of us who listened to him last Christmas Day, had no idea 
till afterwards what it cost the King to make that broad- 
He was forbidden by his doctors to make a speech 
So each sentence was spoken and 
It was a slow, 
It must have 


On one occasion it was only the 


cast. 
in the ordinary way. 
recorded, and played back to him again. 
heavy process continued over two days. 
been a tax on his strength, but he would not have his people 
disappointed. 

An officer who served in the Navy with the King said to 
a. biographer, using the language of the Navy, “ I want you 
to emphasize that he had a tremendous lot of guts.” 


HIS SYMPATHY AND CONSIDERATION 


He could sit where others sit and see things as they saw 
them. He came very near to the lives of all classes. Men 
of all kinds felt that he understood their lot and point of 
view. He was especially thoughtful for ordinary men 


and women. To them he se>med to come not only asa 
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monarch but as a comrade. Shakespeare makes Richard 
II say, ‘‘ I live with bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 
need friends.” 

One day King George visited a factory and stood watch- 
ing a young woman tending a conveyer belt, on which 
millions of tobacco leaves were passing. It was her duty 
to remove any foreign matter that came along the belt. 
The King asked her if she ever found anything. Her face 
glowed as she said, ‘‘ Once I found a shilling.’ The 
King was deeply touched to think that a shilling could 
mean so much to anyone. 

He had a great liking for the Bantu National Anthem, 
Nhkosi, stkelel’ i- Afrika, and on the South African tour was 
obviously determined to treat it with esteem. When he 
was in Lovedale and had gone round the crowd on the 
Oval, speaking to scores of people, he came back to the 
starting point and most willingly signed the Lovedale 
visitors’ book. When he had signed and the Queen was 
signing, Professor Jabavu again struck up the Bantu 
National Anthem. ‘The King was moving about and did 
not notice what was taking place. Princess Elizabeth— 
now our Queen—whispered to her father, “‘ The Anthem.” 
The King at once stood still and remained motionless until 
the anthem was over. 

A high official who accompanied the King throughout 
Cape Province has told how one evening he and his wife 
had dinner with the Royal Family in the dining-saloon on 
the white train. Menu cards, in English and Afrikaans, 
were on the table. ‘The official ventured to ask the King 
if he would sign one of the cards, as a daughter of his 
valued highly such things. The King asked how many 
children the official had, and, on learning that there were 
four, immediately said, “I will sign four.’ So four 
English menu cards were brought. The King looked at 
them and remembering that the official’s home language 
was Afrikaans, asked if he would not like Afrikaans cards 
to be used. The answer was given that, on the whole, 
they would be preferred, so four such cards were brought 
and the King signed them all. By such thoughtfulness 
and consideration the King left a life-long and gracious 
memory. 

Because of such things the King helped to warm the life 
of a chilly world. 


HIS DEVOTION TO DUTY 


King George showed a great devotion to duty. We are 
told that even as a boy he was modest and painstaking. As 
King he spent hour upon hour at his desk, to which came 
countless State documents. Mr. Churchill has borne 
testimony to the careful way in which the King mastered 
the contents of the documents sent to him. Wherever he 
went boxes of State papers followed him, and in “ doing 
the boxes,” as it was called, he was most faithful and punc- 
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tual. Indeed it is not too much to say that by his devo- . 


tion to duty he wore himself out. He adorned his office in 
the costly way all men adorn their office—by doing more 
than was expected of him, especially by unremitting toil. 


HIS RELIGIOUS FAITH 


In his earlier life, before he knew he would be king, he 
said that the true man had a desire in his soul to leave 
things in the world a little better than he found them. And 
so his life was ‘“‘ rich in goodness,” in his home and in his 
public acts. 

This sprang largely from his religious faith. Rudyard 
Kipling, in one of his poems, makes a great man say, ““ We 
at the top lose sight of God.’’ This was not true of the 
late King. George VI was a deeply religious man. With 
him divine worship was no mere formality. Wherever he 
was, at home or abroad, on Sunday morning he was in 
God’s house. It was noted that when on tour in South 


Africa the Royal Family attended church every Sunday” 


wherever they happened to be. One Sunday when the 
Royal train was stationed out in the country away from a 
town, it was arranged that the Bishop of George should go 
out and conduct service in the open air. The Bishop of 
Pretoria told the writer how when the King, Queen and 
Princesses were in Pretoria over the Easter week-end in 
1947, on Good Friday morning they came by themselves. 
to early morning Communion. They wished to receive 
Communion on that solemn day away from the crowd, 
away even from those who accompanied them. 

The Queen has made it known that she and the King 
were in the habit of reading a portion of the Bible every 
day. 

In every broadcast the King made, there was sure to be 
some reference to dependence on Almighty God ; some 
religious note was struck. Nothing could have been more 
characteristic than his quoting in a Christmas broadcast 
the now famous words : 

And I said to the man who stood at the gate of the year : 
““ Give me a light that Imay tread safely into the unknown.” 

And he replied : “ Go out into the darkness and put 
your hand into the Hand of God. That shall be to you 
better than light and safer than a known way.” 

So I went forth, and finding the Hand of God, trod 
gladly into the night. And He led me towards the hills 
and the breaking of the day. 

With these last words his subjects may leave the beloved 
King in God’s eternal keeping. 

R.H.W.S. 


The whole Christ for the whole man, for the whole 
Church, for the whole world ; nothing else will 
suffice. W. E. Orchard. 


| 
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The Institute of Race Relations Struggles on 


By B. B. Mdledle, B.A. 


THIs bedy provides a forum for the expression of views 

of our multi-racial society on its manifold and com- 
plex problems. In the words of the 1945 declaration of 
its Council, ‘‘ The Institute was conceived in the faith that 
however great the difficulties and however dark the skies 
the racial problems of South Africa can be solved by con- 
structive and continuous co-operation between all those 
concerned in discovering the facts and working for them 
with goodwill, reasonableness, and reliance upon those 
sources of moral and spiritual strength which alone can fit 
us to face the formidable difficulties of our country in this 
generation. We cannot yet propound any general solution 
fully acceptable to every racial group, but we can and do 
pledge ourselves to continue to seek for it and to seek for it 
together, believing also that every positive advance we 
make together on specific points will hasten the day of gener- 
al agreement on principle.” 


Ordinary common sense would lead one to think that an 
institution like that would serve as a rallying point for all 
the racial groups. The opposite is however the case. 
Taking the Africans first, the influence of the non-collabor- 
ationists among the enlightened section is rapidly gaining 
ground, and is apt to muzzle the African people. To refuse 
to acknowledge that state of affairs would be tantamount 
to closing one’s eyes to facts. At the same time let us 
admit that there is still a strong element which is unwilling 
either to be cajoled or dragooned into what it considers as 
mob thinking. It is from this group that one finds a 
sprinkling of Africans at the Race Relations Council meet- 
ings. 

With regard to the Coloured community, one looks 
around for those who used to attend the Council in big 
numbers and contribute to the success of the conference 
not only by reading weil-thought out opening addresses 
but also by sharing in the discussions, but now they are 
conspicuous by their absence. At the tail end of the con- 
ference however a “summer swallow”’ does peep in to 
collect the papers read, for dissection by his newspaper. 


The two sections of our White community are automa- 
tically dividing into their two schools of thought so dominat- 
ing the political life of this country. The one school 
follows the doctrine which was adumbrated by Cecil 
Rhodes, viz. ‘‘ Equal rights for all civilised men south of 
the Equator.” ‘They have not got a big following in the 
country, and are therefore apt to weaken their cause by 
dillydallying over principles, and expressing themselves as 
differing from their opponents only in matters of details. 
They carry on their shoulders a few individuals who will 


not compromise on principles, but will follow the light of 
their stars whithersoever it leadeth them. A bulk of the 
White people who attend the Race Relations meetings be- 


long to this group. ® 


The other school is the offspring of the Constitution of 
the Grondwet of the northern Republics, which would 
have no equality between Black and White in Church and 
in State. Those in power just now are the followers of 
this doctrine. If they had their way they would demar- 
cate the country into black and white areas, but they have 
waited rather too long until the very thought of the imple- 
mentation of such a policy gives them a headache. They 
must therefore content themselves by regarding the histor- 
ical areas as sufficing for the purpose, whether they are 
equitably divided or not. The laws are being made for 
the Africans as if they lived in a Bantustan, which was 
teeming with wealth, when in actual fact they live in abject 
poverty. The African intelligentsia miss no opportunity 
to point out this distortion of things, and as a result of this 
outspokenness, they have won themselves the disfavour of 
those in authority, and every attempt is made not only to 
ignore them and replace them by the illiterate, but to keep 
them apart as much as possible. What therefore is regard- 
ed as Bantu authority is nothing of the sort but white 
officialdom in its stark nakedness. 


During the discussion at the Race Relations conference 
it was revealed that as a result of the sensitiveness of some 
people to colour, suggestions had been made that trains 
carrying White passengers should go through tunnels 
rather than cut across areas occupied by non-Europeans. 
Such ideas are quite in line with those of the Minister for 
Native Affairs who refused to interview a deputation of the 
Institute, simply because its personnel was Black and White. 
He is not alone in this way of thinking for a great bulk of his 
fellow Afrikaners rather than join the Institute of Race Re- 
lations, where Black and White sat cheek by jowl, preferred 
forming a new body (S.A.B.R.A.), which studies problems 
that affect the African and is not prepared to take him 
into its confidence. One however learnt with pleasure at 
the conference of the Institute that there was an exchange 
of views between $.A.B.R.A. and the Institute. 


It is in an atmosphere like that that the Institute is able 
to do its work. ‘The Universities used to play an 
important part in the activities of the Institute, but the 
Afrikaans speaking have gradually backed out of it. The 
Municipalities however still give the Institute their full 
support. It was interesting during the discussion on 
housing to see a municipal representative after putting up 
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a big fight against the freehold tenure of land by Africans 
in urban areas yielding in deference to the feelings of the 
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Africans. It is such incidents that make one see streaks 
of light even where the skics look dark. 


Tales of Two Cities 


1. THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 


AM writigg of two cities in South Africa. 

Letters coming from both bear the same post-mark. 
The same railway station serves both, the same Mayor and 
City Council, the same police officers and officials. But 
there the resemblance ends ; for the residents of one city 
are white and of the other black. 

I have not named my cities, for if I did the name would 
"be Legion. In each of the Provinces there are many such, 
and if you read my descriptions and stories I would not 
have you say: ‘This must be such-and-such a place, or 
here or there,” but rather : “ This is in our land (or: ons 
land), perhaps even in my town or city.” 

Recently in a local periodical an article appeared under 
the heading: “The City Beautiful.’ The writer asks: 
““Who will disagree that our High Street is the most 
beautiful in South Africa ?’’ He goes on to describe the 
avenues of flowering tress, the exquisite buildings and 
gardens, and how certain places in the city that were 
formerly an arid waste are now so lovely that they call to 
mind the lines: ‘The land that was desolate has become 
as the garden of Eden.” 

I trust that the writer will forgive me for borrowing his 
title: ‘‘ The City Beautiful,” for while he describes the 
lovely view of the High Street from the old fort, I would 
like to remind him and other readers of another view of the 
same city from a different aspect. 

On the day following the publication of the article 
quoted above I happened to be standing on rising ground 
in the Location over-looking the city. In the back- 
ground were wooded hills with the vivid white and red 
buildings of a college sharply defined against the green of 
the forest. In the middle distance a church spire rose 
above the roofs of houses, shops and schools dominating 
the picture. But it was the fore-ground that interested 
me most, for here was one of the streets of the City Beauti- 
ful with a number of young citizens at play. 
to describe it to you. 


Let me try 


There is a wide road, not lined with flowering chestnuts 
or flaming sterculia, but with refuse bins at intervals of fifty 
yards or so. ‘Two of them are overturned and a woman 
and two children are scruffing through the ashes hunting 
for something edible ; but there is no kitchen refuse in a 
place where nearly everyone is hungry nearly all the time, 
and their search is without result. 

In the wide road are huge pot-holes and wash-aways 
into which a visiting car may bump precariously down to 


the axle, or a Native mid-wife hurrying at night to a 
maternity case may slip and fall in the mud. For here, 
where dirt and drunkenness, assault and rape are so 
common that they are often not reported, very few street 
lights are provided for the protection of the late traveller. 

But it was early afternoon when I visited this place, and 
one of the wash-aways contained a stream of filthy water 
which ran through one of the dwellings and out at the 
other side. Opening off the street is a little alley consist- 
ing of a row of seven hovels. They stand adjoining one 
another for mutual support, as though they feared lest 
some energetic youngster kicking a stone around might 
hit one of them and bring its crazy walls clattering to the 
ground ; or lest a loud shout or clapping of hands might 
send them falling, like the houses a child builds with a 
pack of cards. 

They vary in size these ‘‘houses”’ from 8ft x Oft to 12ft 
x 10ft. "The walls are made of mud and rusty tins. Never 
have I seen so many tins! Surely every tin opened in the 
city for the past twenty years must be here, plastered into 
the mud walls of these hovels ! 

Inside the shanties some of the women have done their 
best to make them habitable. One has lined hers complete- 
ly with card-board cartons. She showed me how she had 
fixed the card-board to stop the wind coming through the 
gaping holes, and how she had made a furrow across the 
floor to lead away the water that trickled in at one side and 
out at the other. In the next hut some wooden planks are 
used as shelves on which stand two or three cups and 
mugs, a jug and atea-pot. Old newspapers have been cut 
into frills to ornament the shelves. Thank God for the 
instinct of home-making which exists in women no matter 
how much or how little is the pigment in their skin ! 
Somehow those paper frills made me feel more ashamed 
than anything else I saw. 

There are three other dwellings close to the seven in a 
row, and one lavatory serves the ten households. This 
means that approximately 60 people use the one lavatory 
bucket which is only emptied twice a week. What happens 
when the bucket is full I leave to your imagination ! 
Sometimes, I am told, people who have nowhere else to 
shelter from the rain and wind sleep in these sentry-box 
lavatories, 

This then is a very brief sketch of one street in this so 
beautiful city. Here are growing up boys and girls who 
are future citizens and whose inheritance of character and 
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health is linked most closely with that of our own sons and 
daughters. It is good that some of the dreary spots of our 
town have been made beautiful. It is good to have fine 
gardens with exquisite flowers and trees; handsome 
schools, colleges and churches, lovely art galleries and 
museums. But while we congratulate one another on 
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what has been achieved, complacently patting one another 
on the back, do not let us forget this plague spot, this 
cesspit, this abomination of desolation in which dwells the 
greater number of the inhabitants of ‘“‘ The City Beautiful.” 
E.H. 


The Church and Communism 
PART IX 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland appoint- 
ed a Commission on Communism. This Commission has 
been at work with great thoroughness, and when the Assembly 
met in Edinburgh towards the end of May it submitted a long 
and realistic report. It is cur intention to give our readers 
the opportunity of reading this remarkable document, although 
it will take several months to accommodate it in our columns. 
Our last eight issues gave the earlier portions of this Report, 
and below there follows a further section. 


—Editors, ‘‘ The South African Outlook.” 
IIl.—THE RESPONSE OF THE CHURCH 


It has been argued that the chailenge which Communism 
offers to the Church is an extreme form of the challenge 
which modern life and civilisation as a whole offers ; that this 
challenge has a double character, it has at once to be learned 
from, and to be resisted ; and that, finally, it 1s the challenge 
which the humanist presents to the believer. The response of 
the Church can only be to seek to become more truly the 
Church. 'The Church is not merely one human society 
among others based upon a somewhat different set of theor- 
ies about the nature of the universe and the meaning of 
life. The Church is the body of Christ, the Company of 
those whom God has called to serve Him through faith in 
Christ. It has indeed its distinctive life and organisation, 
it requires to develop a logical presentation of the Gospel 
which is committed to it, and of the implications which 
that Gospel holds for the different aspects of human life. 
But essentially it transcends all these activities. Ultimate- 
ly its nature derives from God, who reveals Himself to 
men and calls them to His service. The basic principle of 
the Church's life is love, not the love which men can 
attain to by nature, but the love which God sheds abroad 
in their hearts, the love which is a gift of God. Within the 
conditions imposed by the fact of human sin, this love 
finds expression in faith which involves repentance and 
obedience. But this life of love, which is a life of faith, of 
repentance and obedience has to be lived within the con- 
ditions of this world. It must be expressed in the con- 
stant decisions which the tensions of life demand. The 
Church becomes more truly the Church, as it lays itself 
more open to the impact of the Divine Love, as it seeks to 


respond to the Divine Love in faith, in repentance and 
obedience, not secking to escape from the whole tensions of 
the world, but to serve God within them. This effort is 
the whole nature of the response which the Church must 
make to the challenge of Communism, or indeed to the 
challenge of anything else whatsoever. All that the 
Church may endeavour to do within the realms of politics, 
or of thought and culture generally, if they are well done, 
will be aspects of this essential task, expression of this 
essential obedience. Jt must be emphasised that this task 
is an act of love and obedience towards God. It is there- 
fore something which is demanded of Christians irrespective 
of its apparent success or failure. Nothing is more harm- 
ful to the life of the Church than a certain widespread 
pragmatic outlook which judges of the value and import- 
ance of Christian activities chiefly in terms of the apparent 
impact on society or lack of it, which superficially they 
seem to be making. ‘The task of seeking within the ten- 
sions of society to become more truly the Church must be 
pursved whether there seems from the human standpoint 
to be success or failure. The only relevant criterion is 
obedience to God’s will. 

This act of love and faith towards God is an indivisible 
whole. It must be worked out in relation to the whole- 
ness of life. It is not a question of emphasising the sacred 
to the exclusion of the secular, or the spiritual at the 
expense of the material. Men must serve God, not with a 
part of themselves or in particular sectors of their lives, 
but with the whole of their personalities, over the whole 
range of human interests and activities. But it is neces- 
sary in trying to develop the meaning of these statements 
about the task which confronts the Church to speak about 
different aspects of this work. It must, however, be kept 
in mind that these necessary distinctions are to a certain 
extent artificial and that the areas of life which are distin- 
guished in fact belong to the whole and are in constant 
interaction the one with the other. 

The task of the Church may be conveniently considered 
under two heads. There is a realm of thought and a 
realm of action. Again, each of these aspects of the task 
may be considered in regard to the Church’s internal life 
and in regard to the impact which the Church makes upon 
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the wider life of society. The General Assembly of 1950 
accepted an amendment to the Deliverance on the Report 
of the Commission in the following terms :— 

“5. The General Assembly note with satisfaction 
the course of the inquiry which the Commission has 
begun to pursue, and instruct them to give priority of 
investigation to those ‘new creative solutions which 
never allow justice or freedom to destroy the other,’ and 
priority of report to the ‘new emphases, latent in 
Christianity but hitherto neglected,’ and to the ‘ possible 
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changes in the structure of Church life and in types of 

ministry ’ calculated to’ embody these creative solutions 

in the Church’s witness... .” 

In outlining in relation to the more particular aspects of 
life the task of the Church, something will be said about 
these “latent emphases,” “necessary change in the 
structure of the Church,” and “ creative solutions.” It 
should be noted that onlv a preliminary treatment of these 
topics is offered in this Report. ‘They will be examined 
more fully in subsequent Reports. 


Sursum Corda 
By Rev. J. J. R. Jolobe, B.A. 


Am I my brother's keeper ? 


HIS is a question which issues from a guilty conscience. 
It is a denial which on the contrary points to the 
awareness of the responsibility. We tend to forestall 
justified condemnation by trying to absolve ourselves 
beforehand, forgetting that the very effort to prove our- 
selves innocent before we are accused lays us open to 
suspicion. Joseph’s brothers were careful to arrange in 
advance for evidence which would prove their innocence 
by dipping in blood his coat of many colours so that it 
might appear as if he had been devoured by wild beasts. 
Peter, because he knew that he was indeed a follower of 
Christ as was suggested by the maid-servant, had to be 
loud in his denial and even strengthened his protestations 
with an oath. To salve his accusing conscience for the 
crime he was bent on commiting, the murder of our Lord, 
Caiaphas had to rationalise his intended action by saying, 
“Tt is expedient for us that one man should die for the 
people and that the whole nation perish not.” Cain also 
resorted to the futile method of disdaining the knowledge 
of his brother’s death. He said, ‘‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” 

This is the first murder recorded in the Bible. 
the outcome of jealousy. The two brothers had each 
made an offering to God from the proceeds of their work. 
Abel as a pastoral farmer had “ brought the firstlings of his 
flock and the fat thereof and the Lord had respect unto 
Abel and to his offering.” Cain as an agricultural farmer 
had brought the fruit of the ground but the Lord unto 
Cain and his offering had not respect, and Cain was angry. 
“And it came to pass when they were in the field that 
Cain rose against Abel and slew him.” Right down in the 
depth of his soul God spoke to the murderer. ‘‘ Where is 
Abel, thy brother ?”? Cain knew that his parents in trying 
to trace the murder would make him the starting point of 
their inquiry. He was the last to be seen with him as they 
went out to the fields. So he thought he would absolve 
himself by saying, “I know not. Am I my brother’s 


It was 


Gen. 4; 9 


keeper?” 
plausibie plan, something in his soul told him that he could 
not thus lightly escape guilt. The voice of his brother’s 
blood would cry unto God from the ground. We cannot 
evade the responsibility for our actions by hiding under 
the cover of ‘‘ I know not. Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

Moreover the question has the opposite effect of empha- 
sising the truth of the very thing we so often seek to deny. 
We have a responsibility towards others in the home and 
in the community. Whenever we claim rights we must 
know that we*have also duties to fulfil. There can be no 
privilege without some responsibility attaching ot it. We 
expect from the home the rights of food, clothing, shelter 
and education and from the community we get the security 
of leaning on a larger group and also the blessings which 
are the result of united effort. Because of these rights 
and privileges we have duties to fulfil. We owe respect to 
our parents and to all adults and the leaders in a community. 
We have the duty to uphold the ideals of the home and to 
keep its name unsullied and to be a good example to those 
who are younger than ourselves. In the community we 
have the duty to maintain right attitudes, to foster coopera- 
tion, not to nullify traditional usage nor to lower the moral 
tone. “‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ 

We can harm our fellowmen in two ways. Firstly by 
our bad influence in the home or in the community so that 
they are weakened in their loyalty to those things that build 
up character and the good life in a community. Often we 
forget that our influence goes far for good or ill. John 
Bunyan forgot this when he was young. He is said to 
have been lazy and idle. He was given to cursing and to 
the use of vile launguage. He wasa liar and scorned every- 
thing of good report. As he grew older his wickedness in- 
creased. We are told that while he was in the height of his 
evil course, one day he met an old woman who was notori- 
ous for cursing and evil speech, so much so that John 
Bunyan himself had come to the conclusion that there was 
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none to equal her in wickedness. Yet it was this degraded 
woman who said to him with all solemnity, “‘ In all my life 
I have sever met any one like you, John Bunyan. he 
entire youth of a community would be corrupted if they 
came into contact with you.” The young man was taken 
aback. He began to appreciate the fact that he must in- 
deed be a great influence for evil if even such a one could 
condemn him in this way. He realised that he could not 
escape his responsibility towards others. He accepted 
Christ. He began to reform and as we all know in course 
_ of time he became one of the saintly men of his age. His 
influence for good is still being exerted over all generations 
through his dynamic book, The Pilgrim’s Progress. ‘“ Am 
I my brother’s keeper ?”’ 

We all have a duty towards others especially where 
people live together in large numbers. There is some- 
thing in the mentality of a crowd which makes the indivi- 
duals who compose it to suspend their saner judgment in 
favour of the judgment of the hero of the moment. It is 
even more so when a community is largely composed of 
young people with immature minds, still in the formative 
stage ; people who have not yet determined their attitudes 
nor formed their character. ‘The language we use, the 
ideas we set loose, the doctrincs we enunciate and the 
example of behaviour and conduct we sct—all these will 
have their influence for good or ill in their lives. 
the voice of God will not fail to make itself heard in our 


One day 


soul when we see one of our set, perhaps, having his train- 
ing brought to an end before it is complete, or later in life 
when we see a bosom friend being a moral derelict on life’s 
highway or being a drag on society because of intemper- 
ance, if we were in any way instrumental in making his lot 
difficult to resist temptation. Surely we shall hear the 
voice of God saying, ‘‘ Where now is thy brother ?”’ ‘To 
say ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ will not absolve us 
from the accusation which we will know to be true that in 
some measure we were his keeper. 

Cain had murdered his brother. He had killed his body 
but not his soul. One who !eads another astray is a worse 
murderer than Cain because he kills the soul, and his con- 
demnation is greater. Hear the words of the Saviour of 
the world, its judge, on this matter. “ Whoever shall 
offend one of these little ones which believeth in me,’’ He 
said, “it were betterfor him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea.’ Our responsibility towards others can be 
measured by the severity of the penalty attached to its 
neglect. “Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ 

Secondly, we may be condemned not only for misleading 
those who came within our influence and thus murdering 
their souls, but also for omitting to help our fellows to live 
in such a way as God intended them to live. We are free 
to avail ourselves of all the privileges that offer— food, 
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clothing, shelter, education and opportunities for work, but 
if we want these only for ourselves in a selfish way and we 
are not concerned about others getting them too we may 
hear deep down in our souls the question ‘‘ Where is thy 
brother ?”’ We should get education so that we may help 
others to get it too. We get special opportunities so that 
we may help to open a way for others to get opportunities 
too. We are bound up inextricably with others. We 
cannot repudiate our responsibility towards them by 
saying, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ To do so means 
that we have not understood that the full measure of our 
stature depends on them. By the law of averages, if in a 
class of ten pupils only two are outstanding whilst the other 
eight are hopelessly weak that class will be called a 
weak class in spite of the two good students. I may be 
highly educated but if the overwhelming majority of my 
people is still illiterate my people will! be called an ignorant 
community. I may be civilised but if millions of my 
people still live in barbarism my nation will be called back- 
ward. I may be Christian but if multitudes of my people 
are still non-Christian my people will be called a heathen 
nation. ‘lo the educated, civilised and Christian people 
who form the vanguard of a community the majority of 
whose people are still largely uneducated, uncivilised and 
non-Christian the voice of God will be heard deep down in 
their souls saying, ‘‘ Where is thy brother ?”’ 

It is by the same law of averages that governments are 
condemned when thcy give education stintingly to large 
sections of their people. In the final analysis they will not 
be judged by the small sections they favour. It will be 
said the countries they govern are illiterate because of the 
majority that has been neglected. The same thing will 
apply in health matters. By the assessment of statistics it 
might be said the incidence of T.B. or infant mortality is 
very high in a country. ‘The studied care which a person 
or a community takes to disclaim responsibility often 
reveals that there is uneasiness about the neglect. All the 
rationalisation of acts of social injustice shows that we 
know that we are neglecting our responsibility. ‘“ Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” 

Our Lord tells that even the last judgment of the world 
will be based on this question of social responsibility. 
** When the Son of Man shall come in his glory” He said, 
“and before Him shall be gathered all nations, and He 
shall separate them one from another as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats, and He shall set the 
sheep on His right hand but the goats on the left. Then 
shall the King say unto them on His right, Come ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world. For I was an hungered and 
ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink ; I 
was a stranger and ye took me in; naked and ye clothed 
me ; I was sick and ye visited me. I was in prison and ye 
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came unto Then shall the righteous answer Him 
saying, Lord when saw we thee an hungered and fed thee ? 
or thirsty and gave thee drink? When saw we thee a 
stranger and took thee in ? or naked and clothed thee ? or 
when saw we thee sick or in prison and came unto thee ? 
And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least--of these my brethren ye have done it unto me.” 
*“ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

Because we claim oneness of mind, heart and soul with 
our fellows, we cannot repudiate our responsibility to- 
wards them. God Himself, because He made man in his 
image thus creating a link of kinship, could not ignore the 
condition in which man put himself through disobedience. 
Jesus Christ had to come into the world. He had to bear 
a cross to reclaim and rehabilitate mankind. Right in the 
centre of life there is a cross. It is a grim symbol of pain, 
suffering, sweat and blood, and yet through it comes new 
life to the sons of men. The awareness of our responsibi- 
lity towards our brother implies pain, suffering and self- 
denial. ‘Turn your back to the Cross, you turn your back 
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to life for yourself and for your fellows. ‘The cross was 
the starting point for those who left home and kindred and 
went to strange peoples living in darkness to give them the 
life abundant promised by the Gospel. The cross is the 
starting point for you and me to stretch forth a helping 
hand of service to those who need help and advancement. 

It is said that a gentleman visiting one of the hospitals 
for lepers in India and wishing to test the nurse on duty 
said, ““You must have a great deal of enthusiasm for 
humanity to labour here among those awful cases of 
disease.” ‘‘ Enthusiasm for humanity indeed,” replied 
the nurse, “‘ that would not keep me here a week! But I 
do believe that Christ loved them too and that is the 
reason why I am content to live and labour amid such 
surroundings.” ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ Look 
at the Cross and from there your gaze will be directed 
beyond the cross to your brother, and when you realise 
your responsibility towards him the question ‘* Am I my 
my brother’s keeper?” will be like blasphemy against 
God Himself. 


Ndlwana v. Hofmeyr 


We have been asked more than once to explain a refer- 
ence to the case of Ndlwana v. Hofmeyr, N.O. and we have 
pleasure in giving the following extract from the law reports 
showing the facts of the case and certain points from the 
acting Chief Justice’s reasons for judgment. 

The case arose out of the passing of the Representation 
of Native Act, 1936, and came before the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court in 1937. The applicant 
(Ndlwana) was a Native who was registered as a voter on 
the common roll for the constituency of Maitland, C.P. 
The Representation of Natives Act, 1936, provided for 
the establishment of a separate voters’ roll called the Cape 
Native Voters’ Roll and provided that the names included 
on that Roll should be removed from other lists of voters 
(e.g. the common roll). 

The applicant (Ndlwana) was informed that it was pro- 
posed to include his name in the Cape Native Voters’ 
Roll and he applied for an interdict restraining the res- 
pondent (the Minister) from : 

(1) including his name in the Cape Native Voters’ Roll, 

and (2) removing his name from the voters’ list in which 

it now appears. 

In his reasons for judgment, Stratford, A.C.J., (with 
whom de Villiers, J.A., de Wet, J.A., and Watermeyer, 
A.J.A., concurred) said: “ .... the application was found- 
ed on the contention that this Act was ultra vires the South 
Africa Act because it was passed by a joint sitting of both 
Houses of Parliament and was not a law which fell within 
the provisions of sec 35(1) of that Act. (Sec 35 ‘ entrenches’ 


voters’ rights) .... Mr. Buchanan (advocate for Ndlwana) 
meets the question put to him (by the Court) by contend- 
ing that Act 12 of 1936 (the Representation of Natives Act) 
was not an Act of Parliament : Parliament, he said, con- 
sisted of the three constituent elements mentioned in the 
South Africa Act viz., the King, a Senate, and a House of 
Assembly, and that these constituents had not functioned. 
This raises the question as to the proof of an Act of Parlia- 
ment before a Court of Law. An Act of Parliament, in 
the case of a sovereign law-making body proves itself by 
the mere production of the printed form published by 
proper authority..... Parliament’s will, therefore, as 
expressed in an Act of Parliament cannot now in this 
country, as it cannot in England, be questioned by a Court 
of Law whose function it is to enforce that will, not to 
Question ity. Jks4 

“It is obviously senseless to speak of an Act of a 
Sovereign law-making body as ultra vires. There can be 
no exceeding of power when that power is limitless...... 

“.... the question then is : whether a Court of Law can 
declare that a Sovereign Parliament cannot validly pro- 
nounce its will unless it adopts a certain procedure—-in 
this case a procedure impliedly indicated as usual in the 
South Africa Act? The answer is that Parliament, 
composed of its three constituent elements, can adopt any 
procedure it thinks fit ; the procedure, express or implied, 
in the South Africa Act is, so far as Courts of Law are 
concerned, at the mercy of Parliament like everything else. 
I would just observe that this is not a case where one of the 
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constituent elements of Parliament has not functioned. ... 

“The conclusion then is that the validity of Act 12 of 
1936 cannot be questioned in a Court of Law and the 
appeal must therefore be dismissed with costs’ (i.e. the 
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Minister could not be prevented from inserting Ndlwana’s 
name on the Cape Native Voters’ Roll and removing it 
from the common roll). 


New Books 


Samuel Makhoanyane, by C. G. Damant. (Morija 

Book Depot, 35 pp. 2/-). 

The making of clay pots and figures is a_ very consider- 
able rural industry in Basutoland, and is, for the most part, 
women’s work. Some of the craftswomen are very enter- 
prising and carry large numbers of the articles they produce 
as far afield as Bloemfontein or even the Rand, where, 
notwithstanding their fragility owing to inadequate firing, 
they sell very readily. At least one woman has paid the 
fees of her son through high school and college by means 
of her pottery. 

In this field of work Samuel Makhoanyane was an un- 
usual phenomenon, partly because he was a man, but 
chiefly because of his remarkable artistry. He lived a few 
miles outside Maseru and supported himself by modelling 
animals in clay, revealing a wonderful gift of producing 
lifelike figures, in some cases from direct observation and 
in others from illustrations in books or papers. Fortunately 
there came a day when he brought a consignment of his 
animals for sale to Mr. Damant, the manager of a large 
store in Maseru, and found in him a man who instantly 
recognised his gift and interested himself in helping its 
development. ‘The earlier figures being rather large and 

heavy, he persuaded Makhoanyane to produce smaller 

ones, and with these he was even more successful in get- 
ting true likenesses. Presently he was steered towards the 
human figure and before long was producing exquisite 
little figurines of historical characters such as Moshesh, 
or Moshesh’s friend and chief warrior, Joshua Makhoa- 

nyane, (the artist’s own great-grandfather), or types like a 

school-teacher, a sweeping woman, a potter, and so on. 

With individuals whom he somctimes figured in clay, his 

likenesses were astonishingly good. 

Mr. Damant has written a very interesting and sympa- 
thetic account of Makhoanyane’s development, and has 
enriched his narrative with admirably reproduced pictures 
of thirty six of his figures, giving a very good idea of their 
excellence. A self-taught artist of quite exceptional skill 
was lost untimely when Makhoanyane died of a chest 
complaint at the early age of thirty five. 

* * * * 

Christian Marriage : Dr. & Mrs. J. M. Wilson. Scottish 
Mission Book Depot, Accra. Gold Coast. 1/6 post 
free. ; 
The subjects of Courtship, Marriage, the Family, & 

Divorce, are in the fore-front of Christian consciousness 


to-day and press insistently on the attention of sociologists, 
whether Christian or not. Especially important is this 
group of topics to those who live in an environment the 
more advanced denizens of which are in process of chang- 
ing over from an age-long polygamous system to a monog- 
amous one. ‘The union of man and woman in marriage is 
so universal and so hedged round by custom, good and bad, 
that the offer of advice in the choosing of a life partner, the 
conservation of ideal relations in the married state, the 
spacing and rearing of a family, and the commoner causes 
of the dissolution of the tic, seems superfluous. That 
such is not the case is more than obvious to any who con- 
template the increasing number of divorces and are aware 
that the maladjustments which cry to the courts for relief 
are by no means the full tale of the unhappy homes in our 
modern society. 

Believing that the causes which disrupt African marriages 
as well as European can be guarded against if knowledge 
of them be given in time, we have pleasure in calling 
attention to a little booklet, published by the Scottish 
mission in West Africa and written by two doctors who 
themselves are married and have four children, which we 
believe contains the essence of Christian teaching, 
illumined and fortified by experience and scientific know- 
ledge. The authors believe, as we ail do, that Christian 
unions not only make for the happiness of the family unit 
but that the first principles of a stable society are best 
They take note of the juvenile 
misbehaviour which in West Africa as elsewhere is a social 
problem of the first magnitude. They relate this in some 
measure to marriage breakdown, which in turn is brought 
about by various causes the most important of which is 
unfaithfulness of one partner to the other. 

Starting from the social evils which result from broken 
marriages, they discuss in simple language what is the 
nature and purpose of Christian marriage ; the mutual 
relations of husband and wife; the successful factors in 
marriage ; pre-marital relationships ; the dangers of pro- 
miscuity ; how to instil virtue, personal and social, into 
children ; discipline and the value of example. 

All this seems, in summary, very elementary and trite, 
but the reviewer would like to testify, after reading this 
little pamphlet, that not only African, but youth of all 
colours, even those who have had the advantage of a 
Christian upbringing, would profit by pondering the sage 
and experienced counsel of Dr. and Mrs. Wilson. A.K. 
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Man in the Old Testament, by Walther Eichrodt. 

(S.C.M. Press, 84 pp. 6/-). 

This is No. 4 in the S.C.M.’s ‘“‘ Studies in Biblical 
Theology” and is a translation from the German of the 
Swiss theologian. Approaching the eternal question con- 
fronting each successive generation of men, that of the 
place and task of the human spirit in its particular age, he 
proceeds from the conviction that ‘‘ the Christian in parti- 
cular must recognise that he can properly grasp the New 
Testament view of man and _ successfully protect it 
from misunderstanding, only if he knows the Old Testa- 
ment interpretation of life,” and sets himself to sketch the 
main outlines of this, He sets it out as based in the un- 
conditional obligation of the Will of God, and considers 
Belief in the Creator as a revelation of man’s dependence 
and dignity, and as the basis of social thought. From this 
he turns to the things which contradict the obligation, and, 
in closing, turns to the light brought to human hfe and 
human lives by the promise of God’s entrance into history 
in the person of the Messianic Saviour-King. It is a 
valuable bit of work—for theologians rather than for the 
ordinary Christian reader, 

* * * * 
Children’s Praises, by N. Simpson and L. E. Cox. 

(S.C.M. Press 6/-). 

‘This book of worship arose from the daily Services held 
for boys and girls between the ages of four-and-a-half and 
nine in the Preparatory Department of a High School in 
Yorkshire. We are told that the children themselves 
composed many of the prayers. With each prayer a 
hymn is suggested and a short reading, often from the 
Bible, the whole taking about seven minutes. 

The book is arranged in four sections, corresponding to 
the Autumn, Spring and Summer Terms, while the final 
section contains ‘ Stories that Jesus Told,’ greatly shorte- 
ned and simplified. 

Both because of the range and variety of the subjects 
chosen and the freshness and naturalness of their treatment 
this little book will be found of great help to those respon- 
sible for the religious training of this particular age- 
group, and as such is heartily recommended. 

J.D.M. 
* * * * 
An Experiment in Worship, by Ian Thomson, (S.C.M. 

Press,.4:/ pp. 52/6.) 

In this booklet the writer makes a plea for the general 
revival of the Agape, or fellowship meal of pre-sixth 
century days, as a means of grace and, more especially, of 
bringing together Christians of separate churches. He 
regards the prospects of having really united Communion 
Services as so remote that he propounds the Agape as an 
interim step. An experiment was made with it in a parish 
in Norfolk in 1949 with happy results, when Methodist 
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joined with Anglicans. ‘T'wo years later the original in- 
vitation was reciprocated and Anglicans joined Methodists 
in a love-feast. ‘The order followed on these occasions is 
described. Other chapters discuss the Agape in the early 
church and its survival in various forms down the years. 

* * * * 
The Epistle of Hope, by Alban Winter, C.R. (C.R. Press, 

Rosettenville, 55 pp. 2/6.) 

This is a devotional commentary on the First Epistle of 
Peter by one who has been a missionary in the sub-con- 
tinent for more than thirty years. It is pointed and practi- 
tal, and is likely to be very helpful for both private and 
group study of this moving and encouraging letter. Each 
section of its text is dealt with in summary and comment, 
and subjects for meditation or discussion are added. ‘The 
result is a valuable and stimulating multum in parvo book- 


let. 


HOW ONE MUNICIPALITY DOES IT. 

Springs has very sensibly made up its mind that the 
provision of decent housing for its Natives is rightly its 
job, and that as such it has got to be done. Having, there- 
fore, elected to face the difficulties rather than wring its 
hands and haver over them, as some other towns have. 
done, it has mustered its common-sense and made a plan. 
It has established a new suburb, Kwa Thema, and set to 
work with a couple of European supervisors and such 
African labour as it could assemble. Starting with a small 
group on two hundred houses in mid-January, the team 
has risen to seventy five and the houses will be completed 
by the end of March. Men have been taken on quite 
new to the work, but with encouragement and reasonable 
incentive have become very proficient. As such they can 
earn sixteen shillings a day with a fortnight’s holiday 
annually and sick leave. Their keenness and industry in 
the service of their people are most impressive. This 
excellent spirit, allied with shrewd planning in regard to 
materials and the general lay-out of work, has resulted 
in houses of the same size as those now being built by the 
Johannesburg municipality, but with some additional 
advantages, being erected at a cost of forty pounds apiece 
less. As soon as the first two hundred are completed it 
is hoped to start on a further eight hundred and to com- 
plete them this year. It may be added to the credit of 
this enterprising municipality, that it was in Springs not 
long ago, when the Payneville Township was hopelessly 
overcrowded, that, to avoid the dreadful conditions attend- 
ant upon a spontaneous “ squatter” eruption so patently 
imminent, seventeen hundred temporary rooms were built 
with earth blocks in three months. Springs evidently 
knows how to face up to the problems attendant upon its 
phenomenal growth in recent years. 


